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t By our Letter-Box. ] 
WESTERVILLE AND LOUISA; 
THE TEMPLE OF SENSIBILITY. 


Sometime during the summer of ninety-eight, 
Charles Westerville left his father’s house in town, 
to enjoy the beautiful scénery of a romantic situa- 
tion in the north of England, where his father, a 
rich merchant, had recently purchased a small es- 
tate, delightfully situated amid the most charming 
part of that highly picturesque country. Charles 
was rather ofa melancholy disposition, and an en- 
thusiastic admirer of the beauties of Nature: he 
brought no companions but his German flute, and 
a few favorite authors. among which were the en- 
chanting works of Shakspeare, Milton, Pope, 
Thompson, and Young. But his principal favorite, 
as being most congenial to his disposition, was 
Warton’s Enthusiast, which he could repeat by 
memory. Oft would he wander, before sun-rise, 
reciting this charming little poem, till, overcome 
with sensations which he really felt, with what ec- 
stacy would he repeat the following apostrophe: 


“All-beauteous Nature? by thy boundless charms 
Opprest, where shall I begin thy praise, 

Where turn th’ecstatic eye; how ease my breast, 
That pants with wild astonishment and love!’ 


At a little distance in the back grounds was a 
romantic dell, formed for solitude, thro which 
meandered a serpentine rivulet, shaded on each 
side by irregular plantations of tall beeches; and 
higher up the hills were several copses and shrub- 
beries, here and there interspersed by variegated 
clusters of wild flowers, which grew spontaneous 
ly on the shaggy banks; the whole made vocal by 
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the wild strains of Nature’s choristers, which were 
the only inhabitants of this delightful retreat. [o- 
wards the west the prospect terminated in a ridge 
of lofty mountains, whose tops reached the clouds; 
and the opening of the sea to the east where he 
could readily discern the ships as they rode at 
anchor, or sailed in quick succession thro ‘the azure 
expanse, while at intervals, the distant voices of 
the mariners dying in the gale, made it altogether 
one of the most pleasing situations imaginable. 
One evening, Charles had retired, with a Milton 
in his hand, to this romantic retreatj;and, temp ted 
by the agreeable scenery, insensibly wandered a 
much greater distance up the vale than he had 
heretofore done. The prospect he beheld amply 
compensated for some unpleasant sensations which 
he could not suppress, and which apparently pre- 
dicted something of consequence to his future hap- 
piness. In ascending the hill, he was agreeably 
regaled by a variety of images inexpressibly beau- 
tiful; at a trifling distance, above a clump of trees, 
rose the spire of the village church; more to the 
right, discovered a few scattered hamlets, trom 
sande issued the jocund sound of rustic festivity; 
the last departing teints of the setting sun illumin- 
ed the tops of those shaggy mountains: below, 
was a delightful view of his favorite dell; while 
the reflection of the moon on the glassy surface of 
the ocean, and, withal, the melancholy gloom of 
the surrounding objects, inspired such sensations 
as he had never before experienced. For some time 
he contemplated this delightful prospect in silent 
admiration; at length, sitting down on an inviting 
hillock, he broke out into his soliloquy: 


‘Alas! could my dear father but be sensible of 
the pleasures which I just now feel, he would not, 
certainly, so peremptorily insist on my acting such 
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a conspicuous part in the busy theatre of mankind! 
What are the gilded prospects of wealth and titles 
in competition with happiness,and theineftable sat- 
isfaction of self-approbation? I have wherewithal 
to be content; sufficient to purchase the necessa- 
ries, nay, even the luxuries of life: but my sordid 
father———.’ 

‘Cease, young man, to upbraid the partiality of 
an indulgent parent,’ said a voice more than hu- 
man. Charles immediately felt the force of the 
expression, and, inwardly stung, was retiring with 
aglow of ingenuous shame upon his cheek; when 
mr. Manfield (fer that was the stranger’s name) 
sprang forward, and, with a most affectionate look, 
apologised for such an unreasonable intrusion. 
‘The village clock struck nine as they were entering 
into Conversation. 

‘Pardon me, (said the good pastor,) but that is 
a signa! for my departure. My parishioners are 
already waiting my return; for at this hour we 
generally offer up our united praises to that God 
who has preserved us ‘thro this day’s life and 
death.’ Tho our acquaintance has been so short, 
yet I feel an irresistible impulse to press your be- 
coming one in our little party. I trust the moments 
will not be ill employed.’ 

Charles who was never remiss in duty to his 
Maker, readily accepted the invitation. As they 
entered a little neat garden, he was surprised on 
perceiving a small white-washed house embosom- 
ed in trees, and almost grown round with ivy and 
woodbines: at the same instant he overheard the 
sound of a lute, and a delightful voice accompany- 
ing it with Pope’s ‘Vital Spark.’ ‘The effect was 
beautiful in the extreme, and Charles felt it sen- 
sibly; but the anticipating attention of his new 
friend relieved his anxiety: “Tis only my daughter 
Louisa, who frequently amuses herself upon that 
instrument.’ 


By this time they had reached the summer- 
house from whence proceeded the sounds. Mr 
Manfield observed to her, that it was past nine,— 
a summons which she immediately obeyed; and, 
curtseying to Westerville, who was already pre- 
possessed in her favor, he felt an unusual embar- 
rassment, which occasioned him to return the sa- 
lutation a little awkwardly. There was a softness 
and delicacy in her features which moved him ex- 
ceedingly, and, withal, 

“That expression, sweet, of melancholy 

Which captivates the soul;” 


and, being so congenial to his own feelings, it ope- 
rated on his susceptive heart with peculiar energy. 


They had now reached the place of their devo- 
tions,—a little room, fitted and solely appropri- 
ated to the purpose: at one end was an organ half- 
concealed by a green silk curtain, to prevent Loui- 
sa, who was the organist, the awkwardness of an 
exhibition. ‘The form began with a voluntary, so- 
lemn and pathetic in the highest degree: Wester- 
ville, whose feelings were ever tremblingly alive 
to the impressions of music, felt it sensibly. ‘The 
prelude introduced a hymn, which spoke the good- 
ness of God in sending his only Son as a propitia- 
tion for our sins. The little band joined with such, 
fervency, that Charles was affected even to tears; 
but they were tears of joy. After the solemnity 
was over, Westerville again felt the force of sita- 
pathy; for the simple villagers departed with such 
expressions of tenderness and friendship, that it 
quite unmanned him. In this delicate situation, 
Mr. Manfield invited him to partake of some re- 
freshment. Westerville followed in silence; his 
expanded heart was too full to thank him; which 
the former perceiving, it recalled the sympathetic 
tear adown the wrinkled cheeks of the good old 
man. 

Hail! endearing spirits of Love and Sympathy! 
from whom proceed all the delightful sensations of 
Sensibility, and all the soft effusions of the heart! 
Ye alone can inform the feelings—ye who can in- 
spire such thrilling raptures—by what exquisitely 
fine-spun tendrils of sympathetic attraction conge- 
nial souls are drawn together! 

During the simple repast which Louisa prepar- 
ed for Westerville, he made himself known to mr. 
Manfield. ‘A passion (said he) for solitude, and 
the rural scenery of this romantic country, induces 
me to spend most of the summer in this delightful 
situation.’ 

Louisa’s eyes met his, and reciprocally caused. 
a painful confusion not easily recovered Mr. Man- 
field (who had a competent knowledge of human 
nature) kindly relieved their mutual distress by 
offering Charles a bed, for whom he had already 
conceived a favorable opinion. After some little 
conversation, in which miss Manfield’s good sense 
shone with peculiar lustre, the family retired. 

Westerville could not efface the pleasing idea of 
Louisa from his memory: he saw a thousand 
nameless perfections which developed the beauty 
of her mind; her temper was rather serious than 
gay, tho at the same time tinctured with the most 
pleasing cheerfulness. From her infancy she had 
indulged an unusual disposition for books and so- 
litude; and her chief amusements consisted in cul- 
tivating those mental pleasures which give a zest 
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to our affections: she possessed the most artless 
sensibility, and such moving tenderness of soul, 
that, from the first moment he beheld her, he felt 
his feelings agitated by a sensation unknown be- 
fore. 

‘Twas but yesterday, (said he) I did not know 
that such a being existed; and now my happiness 
is so interwoven with her’s, that 1 cannot live but 
in her presence.” 

He tried to sleep; but sleep fled his couch: the 
image of miss Manfild still hovered over his im- 
agination. Soon as the morning began to break, 
he arose to view the garden thro which he had 
passed the preceding evening. The shrubs and 
flowers, perfumed by the tears of nature, exhaled 
a balmy fragrance inexpressibly pleasing; while 
the pellucid dew-drops, illumined by the rays of 
the rising sun, shone pendent from innumerable 
boughs; and the shrill notes of the soaring lark 
conspired to raise such exstatic sensations as the 
sluggard never experiences. The half-shut door, 
where he had first met miss Manfield, seemed to 
invite his entrance. On a small table, lay Young’s 
Pocms, open at that affecting tale so feelingly told 
in the latter part of his “Complaint?” an unfinish- 
ed painting lay near, which discovered, for “her 
heart was apt to feel,” all the mingled emotions 
which Aspasia experienced when she heard the 
fatal tidings of Lysander’s death...... Westerville 
“felt it seen!” 

Leaving the summer-house, he pursued a path 
which led to the opposite side of the garden, thro 
a little wicket, into a rustic glen bedecked in all 
the simplicity of nature, where he discovered the 
rivulet dashing in foaming cascades down a steep 
bank, and gurgling over the rocks as it ran in lucid 
mazes thro the valley, overhung on each side by 
tall shady trees, which half-darkened the path, and 
inspired a kind of melancholy enthusiasm not un- 
pleasing to the mind of sensibility. Westerville 
sat down on a broken rock, and, taking out his 
flute, increased the general harmony with all the 
blandishments and graces of that enchanting in- 
strument. Whilst thus amusing himself, he was 
suddenly surprised with the morning salutation of 
mr. and miss Manfiel«, who were taking their ac- 
customed recreation; twas a walk so perfectly in 
unison with Louisa’s feelings, that she generally 
preferred it. .After apologising for interrupting 
Westerville, miss Manfield entreated him to oblige 
her with another performance, as she was particu- 
larly fond of the instrument; assuring him, at the 
‘same time, that it had a most delightful effect; for 
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echo reverberated the strains among the mouns 
tains and valleys in a thousand mellifluous melo- 
dies. Charles obeyed, and attempted, “How im- 
perfect is expression, some emotions to impart!” 
Louisa felt the words in every strain, which caused 
a momentary hectic to shoot across her counte- 
nance. Charles saw her perturbation, and substi- 
tuted a lively little air. 


(To be Concluded next week.) 
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In the “Baltimore Telegraph,” is the following 
satirical introduction of a barber’s advertisement, 
which we think cuts a certain class of the comma- 
nity rather close: 


To analyse Shaving: like some other arts, 

It consists in its nature of two distinct parts; 

The cent fier cent shaving, and shaving the beard? 

Or shaving condemn’d, and shaving rever’d. 

Each part, as a cause, has of course its effect, 

One worthy of censure, the other respect: 

One scrapes from the needy the very last dollar, 

T’other scrapes off the needless betwixt nose and col- 
far. 


The “Petersburg Intelligencer” informs us, that 
the old proverb of “money the root of all evil,” 
forms the foundation of the religious belief of the 
Negroes of Guinea, who say, “that God having 
created blacks and whites, proposed to them the 
power of choosing between two things, namely, 
the possession of gold, and of the art of reading 
and writing; and as God gave the power of the 
first choice to the blacks, they preferred gold, and 
left learning to the whites, which was accordingly 
granted them. But, that the Creator provoked at 
the appetite for gold which they had manifested, 
immediately passed a decree that the whites should 
have eternal dominion over them, and that they 
would forever be subject to their white brethren 
as slaves.” 
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{ By our Letter-Box. | 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, 

[ am one of those gallant young fellows who 
annot but admire the pre-eminent display of fe- 
male beauty in the present day, when accompani- 
ed with a decorous apparel; and I must beg leave 
to express myself perfectly satisfied with the pre- 
vailing mode in which the generality of our fair 

countrywomen attire.themselves. 

It has afforded me infinite entertainment to read 
the fastidious remarks of some correspondents, 
and admire their presuming to superintend and 
adjust the drapery of our ladies. I would not on 
any account that we should revert to the ancient 
fustian days; only imagine yourself present at a 
ball, in those times, where the ladies were seen 
jerking about as if they were instigated merely by 
some mechanical power; but now, sir, every step 
has expression, every motion animates and enli- 
vens in the highest degree. Do but observe the 
contrast at the harpsichord or piano; every touch 
now seems to convey a sentiment, and fills the 
mind with ecstacy and delight,which formerly was 
incapable of ‘any inspiration beyond the unmean- 
ing noise produced by an automaton. 

I must really beg, Mr. Editor, that you will 
not encourage any such correspondents; for, in my 
opinion, our belles, except in some occasional in- 
stances, were never more becomingly, or with a 
greater regard to propriety, dressed than at pre- 
sent; and to think of introducing those hideous and 
exploded fashions, would be at once to deprive 
them of that ease and native elegance which is al- 
together so fascinating and irresistible. Do, pray, 
publish my letter; that the gentle and amiable 
readers of the Museum may be assured they will 
always find a firm advocate in, sir, your most 


obedient servant, JACK. 
THE LETTERS OF FELIX. 
Letter IV. 


You ask me for a description of my dwelling, 
and mode of life: I can only tell you, that my 
chamber window: looks over the tops of some tall 
trees which grow near a solitary pool in the valley 


below; that I often take my book, and read there; 
or, seated on a pile of hewn boughs, watch the 
moon reflected in the still water. 

I used, once, to think, that in country scenes 
the soul would gain energy and activity: I have 
been mistaken. Mine is sunk into a delicious idle- 
ness, out of which I have neither the courage nor 
desire to rouse. The wocds, the stars, the wa- 
ters, and the insects, which are now humming by 
thousands around me, are all my study; I have 
closed every other book but the large volume of 
Nature; and, yet, just now, I talked of reading: 
may I be excused by saying, that all my intellec- 
tual food is but of the pampering kind? it is poe- 
try! Come, then, my Alonzc! come, and share in 
my tranquility! You know not how delightful it is, 
in a fine evening, to sit in this sequestered spot, 
listening to the hamlet bells, softened by distance, 
and sweetened by the tender scenery of the pool! 
Oh! insensible men! building prisons, which ye call 
cities, and sighing for the fresh air of heaven even 
thro those very gates which your own hands have 
raised! Insensible men! Why will ye wilfully pine 
in crowds, when health, freedom, and beauty, in- 
vite you to their retired abodes! 

Adieu! I feel transported to the golden age, and 
shall actually rove, if I write on, What a glori- 
ous sun-set! Adieu! FELIX. 


Lerrer V. 

There is a pretty pastoral-looking girl, who 
passed, a fortnight ago, for the first time, by a 
porch overgrown with honey-suckles, where I 
sometimes sit writing to you. Her brown bodice 
laced with pink ribbands, and her glossy black 
hair ill-concealed by a large straw hat, made me, 
after the first glance, take a second. This, (thought 
I,) is the belle of the village. 

She was looking back at me when I did so, and 
she blushed. The next evening she passed again; 
I was reading, and as she advanced I closed my 
book: upon my word, this was done without think- 
ing. And now, my little coquet always makes 
Louis’s hut in her road to the hamlet: if she does 
not see me on the porch, she raises her eyes to 
my casement—blushes—looks down; and some- 
times, when I have been concealed by the honey- 
suckles, she has sighed. What do you think of 
this adventure, Alonzo? Adieu! FELIX. 
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Monsr. Printair, 


Vous avez ben so yere kine to de lettre I sen 
you von doo or dree da, somtime ago, bout de 
dem dog, dat de Je vous demande pardon ven I 
sen you von autre. 

Sair, de dog he be no von bete bettre for me 
rite to you. I tink he git more vorse and vorse all 
de nite in de veak. Ven not stan vat I sa, an vat 
you ave de politenese to tella de peeple, dere is 
von monsr. Basile de Vood—Sacre! he say he giv 
em von linesense for kepe de dog. Who dis monsr. 
Basile? von Charlatau? von Doctre Quack? I sus- 
pose he vaunt de leetle babee bite—and den, if he 
no die of de dog, he kill em vid de fisick, an sa 
he cure him of de—vat you call dat—Hidreafobe 
sicknese? Foutre! an von cus cur bite mi preete 
chile, I shute him vid de gon so soon as his mas- 
tre. Monsr. Printair, de nabor he laf at me for 
vat I rite:—ven de dog bite dere leetle chile, ah, 
den de laf is on de mout toder side. 

Toder day I ave von kaurrel vid de covosto- 
mere—(he yas von bon coostomere too)—I sa, 
monsr. Nicholas, how manee dog you ave? he sa 
dree or fore. For vat you kepe dree or fore dog, 
eh? aha! he no mak de bon answer—bim-by he sa 

kepe em for fon? par bleu, you no shute de burd 
you no unt de rabete, you ware de specktekle? At 
las, monsr. Printair, he gump up in von grand 
pason, an sa, dis is de lan de liberte, and he vod 
kepe jus so manee dog as he plese. Diable, monsr. 
I did fele mysel all over in von rage, an I tak a 
de liberte of kik monsr. Nicholas in de strete till 
I tire, for I git no von bit slepe all de nite afore. 
I tink, sair, dat mi coostomere he giv von dem 
pauvre raison for his kepe dree or fore dog—Nic- 
holas sa he vill su me for von batter an salte, an 
it cos me von hundred dollar for kik him so ard. 

Mon Dieu! I git no slepe for de dog—de pussy 
he scrach all mi leg till he blede—de coostomere 
he be loss—an I pay Nicholas von hundred dollar! 
I vill no live in dis towne. 

Je suis, monsr. Printair, 
{[Vat. Mess. } 


PETER. 
== 


Select Sentences for Ladies. 


Words are the body and dress of thought; and 
the woman who simpers and smiles, when she 
should resent the culpable freedom of speech in a 
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bold man, renders questionable the purity of her 
heart. 

A good woman’s prospect of happiness with 
a good man reaches into eternity. 

The woman who depreciates her husband, still 
more depreciates herself; for if a woman would 
have the world respect her husband, she ought to 
set the example. 

Few first loves are fit to be encouraged. 

Happy the wife,who on the death of her husband 
has no material cause of self reproach, reflecting 
on her behavior to the departed. 


[ By our Letter-Box.} 


THE INVALUABLE SECRET. 


To THe Epiror, 


Sir—I am a young man who, having had an 
excellent private education, have grown up with 
the admiration of learning and the love of virtue. 
After passing two-and-twenty years in the bosom 
of honorable and literary retirement, I was called, 
a few weeks ago, to this city. How did my heart 
throb! I was going to the focus of genius and 
greatness—to associate with philosophers, patriots 
and statesmen! Under these delicious impressions, 
I hurried, on my arrival, to the house of my fa- 
ther’s most intimate friend. 

The house of Mr. Regaleum, I had been assured, 
was the temple of the Muses; and I found it in- 
deed honored by the presence of twelve gentlemen 
whom Mr. Regaleum’s son introduced to me as 
the first men of the day. Such-a-one was the best fel- 
low in the world—his companion was the cleverest 
man about town—another was the author of some 
wonderful poems—and so on, L received this infor- 
mation with enthusiasm, and sate down in the cir- 
cle with all that respectful veneration which the 
consciousness of interior mental powers must ever 
create. After the ceremony of introduction, Ed- 
ward Regaleum, addressing himself to the poet, 
resumed the discourse which [ had interrupted: 

‘What! and are you in ignorance of it still? is 
it possible, Lewen, that you have not yet been 
able to discover its component parts?’ 

‘Indeed I have not; (returned Mr. Lewen, with 
that afflicted air which a baffled man of licence 
cannot disguise:) I have tasted it, examined its 
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color, its smell; and yet with all these attempts at 
analysation, I am still in the dark.’ 

‘How provoking! (exclaimed the cleverest man 
about town;) 1 would give ten dollars this instant, 
to Ewingdun, if he would explain it to me.’ 

*Ten! I would give a hundred!’ (said the gen- 
tleman introduced to me as the best fellow in the 
world;) I protest I have confined myself to my 
lodgings every morning for these two months to 
discover the secret; yet every experiment I have 
made has proved abortive!....is it not dreadful?’ 

At this pathetic enquiry, 1 was almost tempted 
io solicit an explanation of what seemed to absorb 
all the faculties of these great men; but timidity 
kept me silent, and Edward Regaleum resumed: 

‘I know that Ewingdun’s servant is in posses- 
sion of this valuable recipe; and therefore I shall 
use all my rhetoric to worm it out of him. I have 
succeeded so far already as to get a phial of him.’ 

As he spoke, he produced a small bottle, which 
seemed to electrify the company; who, rising with 
great clamor, hurried the phial from hand to hand, 
and lip to lip, tasting, smelling, and scrutinising 
its contents, as if it had been the liquor of life. 

‘Pray, what is this invaluable liquid?’ said I, 
with irrepressible curiosity. No one answered. I 
repeated my question; and a young man, the ne- 
phew of Mr. Regaleum, who had sate silent in a 
corner of the room, advanced towards me and said, 
‘It is blacking, sir.’ 

The term, and the look of scorn which accom- 
panied it, were equally inexplicable to me. I re- 
quested him to explain: he did so in a few words: 
and all my veneration, humiliation, and enthusi- 
asm, vanished into air. 

Alas! Mr. Editor, I found that this matchless 
treasure, for which “the best fellow in the world” 
had sacrificed so much time, and which “the cle- 
verest man about town” could not discover, was 
nothing more than d/acking !—the liquid with 
which the shoes and boots of our modern beaux 
are so lavishly adorned! Indeed, it is but too true, 
that the researches of our learned men are now 
turned to dlacking!—the exertions of the worthi- 
est men are all centered in blacking!—and the con- 
versation of every man perpetually runs on d/ack- 
ing! 

Qh! Mr. Editor, where now are we to find a 
Franklin, a Rittenhouse, a Wistar, an Ames, and 
alas! a Washington? Where shall we seek for the 
good, the great, and the wise, if our youths lavish 
che precious morning of their existence, and the 
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meridian of intellect, upon such shameful and 
worthless pursuits as these? Ah! would they but 
polish their MINDs as industriousiy as thev do 
their Boors, America might once more produce 
men worthy of their fore-fathers. PERCY. 


jt) 


EMMA, 
Tune, *I have loved thee.’ 


Farewel, Emma! I must leave you, 
Ne’er perhaps to meet again; 

But tho absent, ah! believe me, 

In this heart you‘ll ever reign: 
Tho thy eyes are cold and tearless, 
Mine are fill’d with grief and woe; 
Dry in pain—in danger fearless— 
Only this could make them flow. 


I adored thee—how sincerely 

Let my broken spirits show! 

Still I love thee—O! how dearly, 
Only those that feel can know: 
Passion-sick! opprest by sorrow! 
Victim of a woman’s scorn! 

Hope from time no bliss can borrow, 
Gleams no sunshine on my morn. 


WHEN A MAID. 


When a maid is about to be wedded, 
Her heart beats both with joy and fear; 
As the hour so wisht for, yet dreaded, 
Of meeting her husband draws near. 


The ring when you take from your lover, 
To him when you‘are given away, 
Remember one word to slip over, 

And that you will guess is obey! 


As the men make a point to deceive us, 
Let‘s ever be conscious of that; 

And if they refuse to believe us, 

Let‘s be sure to return tit for tat. 


They‘ll say that our vows we have broken, 
To them that we gave up the sway; 

So clearly each word may be spoken, 

But mind to slip over obey! 

















SONG.—Air, Spanish Guarachio. 


‘The apathist tells us, that love’s a mere vision: 
But ’tis more than a vision....’tis heaven to love; 
And a woman worth loving is heay’n’s choicest 
blessing, 

An emblem on earth of the beings above. 

She’s earth’s greatest treasure, 

She’s life’s sweetest pleasure, 
An emblem on earth of the beings above. 


It must impart transport much more than mere 
dreaming, 
On woman’s soft bosom to fondly recline; 
And to gaze upon eyes where affection is beam- 
ings 
There’s no purer bliss save in regions divine. 
In joy most endearing, 
In sorrow most cheering, 
There‘s no purer bliss save in regions divine. W. 


NEGLECTED OLD SOLDIERS. 
By THE Boston Barn. 


Oh! weep not for those who have sunk to their 
In the blaze of their martial renown; [rest, 
W hose spirits have fled tothe realms of the blest, 
Whom the laurels of martyrdom crown! 


Oh! weep not for those who have gone to the 
bourne, 

Where the dust of their forefathers sleep; 

Whose relics repose in the rude letter’d urn, 

Or bleach on the shores of the deep. 


Weep not for the dead—the dead cannot hear, 
They feel not the sting of neglect; 

Their spirits have soar’d to their own native 
They need not our tears of respect! —_[sphere, 


Weep not for the dead, but weep for the brave 
Who wander forlorn and distrest, 

Whose sun has declined to the verge of the grave, 
Who freeze on ingratitude’s breast! 
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WHEN BIDDEN TO THE WAKE. 


When bidden to the wake or fair, 
The joy of each free-hearted swain, 
Till Phebe promised to be there 

I loiter’d last of all the train: 


If chance some fairing caught her eye, 
The ribbon gay or silken glove, 

With eager haste I ran to buy, 

For what is gold compared to love? 


My posy on her bosom plac’d 

Could Harry’s sweeter scents exhale, 
Her auburn locks my ribbon grac’d, 
And flutter’d in the wanton gale; 


With scorn she hears me now complain, 
Nor can my rustic presents move; 

Her heart prefers a richer swain, 

And gold, alas! has banisht love. 


ALS I VAS GOING. 
4 Parody on the above Song 


Als I vas going do de pairs 

De bride of each drue-ardet poy, 

Unt Jady doult me she‘t co dere doo, 
Zo Ishtayt pehind mid all uf de folkes. 


Unt ven zome briddy dings cotcht her eye, 
Zum chincherbroat oder palycuts, 

I rundt zo hart als ever I coot do get um, 
Vur vat de tevil do 1 gare vur doo-penz. 


Mine vlowers round her neg she poods, 

Doos eber ony schmell so sweet; 

Mid mine rippands she dies up ber priddy 
blag hare, 

Vat vas pload apout py all uf de vinds. 


Mid scorn she leaves me now vur to moan, 
Unt vill not loog do me at dall; 
She luvs one Beder Micals so pedder als I, 


Ony pecaus he‘s cot a couple a tollars more 
dan als J. 
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HE “HARP OF ERIN strung to the Me- ¢ 
mory of Emmett, on his Last Request, ex- 
pressed in his Address before Lord Norbury,”— 
a Print, 7 by 9, price 63 cents, coloured, 
Just Published and for Sale, by 
H. C. LEWIS, 
Fuly 6.— No. 164, south Eleventh st. 
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UST received, and for Sale, by H. C. Lewis, 
No. 164, south Eleventh-st. Price 50 cts. 


MEMOIRS 
of the late 
PRINCESS CHARLOTTE AUGUSTA 
OF 
Wates and Saxe Cosourc; 

In which are introduced some interesting Anec- 
dotes, never before publisned. 
Embellished with an elegant Engraving of the 
Princess. 

June 27, 1818.— 
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OR SALE, at the Commission Bookstore, 
No. 164, south Eleventh-st. Price 25 cts. 


POEMS, 
BY HENRY C. LEWIS, 
Descriptive, Pathetic, Humourous, Amourous, Sen- 
timental, and Miscellaneous, 


ENTITLED 


THE LYRE OF LOVE 
AND 


HARP OF SORROW. 


Also for Sale at 


W. Charles’s Bookstore, North Third-st. 
Rt. Desilver’s, Walnut-st. 

A. Finley, corner of Chesnut and Fourth, 
And D. Hogan, Market-st. 


Extract, as a Specimen of the Poetry: 
“* LOVE. 


‘*Pure and unsullied burns the flame of love, 
Bright and refulgentas the orb above; 
Mild as the beaming star of silent eve, 
And gentleas the sighs that ring-doves breathe: 
Such sacred heat from such celestiai fire, 
Chastens each thought and checks all wild desire; 
Exalts the mind, ennobles every part, 
E.ndears each virtue, and refines the heart; 
Bids infant genius soar without controul, 
And binds to one dear maid the glowing soul.” 

June 27, 1818.— 


UST PUBLISHED, & for Sale by H.C.Lewis, 
No. 164 south Eteveuth street, 

; “THE WEEKLY SONG-BOOK, No. 7. (or 
Universal Collection of all the Songs in English 
language, [except the immoral,] viz: American, 
English, Irish, and Scotch,) and Repository of 
Originals.” Price 6 cents. 

Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, & 6, also for Sale. 

Subscriptions received for this Weekly Songster, 

for any period, at the rate of 25 cents per month 
in advance. 

une 27, 1818.— 

RINTING, of every description, neatly exe- 
uted,on New Type, at this office, by H C. Lewis: 

Buoks, cards, posting and hand bills, blanks, checs, 

Addresses, Messages, Visiting cards, &c. printed on 

the lowest terms. 
June 27, 1818. 
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¢ Ng a LADIES’ LITERARY MUSEUM, or 
WetexKLy Reposirory, is published (reguiarly) 
S every I Monday, on the following terms: Three dol- 
§ lars for a year, One-and-three-quarters for half a 
year, One dollar for three months, or Thirty-seven 
4 and a half cents for one month. Office for receiving 
Subscriptions, and Letter-Box for literary communi- 
§ cations, No. 164 south 11th st. 
June 27,1818 
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TO BOOK-SELLERS. 
OOK STORE.—H. C. Lewis respectfully 


informs his friends and the public generally, 
and Booksellers in particular, that he has just open- 
§ ed a Commission Book and Stationery "Store, in 
® which line he will endeavor to execute all orders 
4 to the entire satisfaction of his employers. 


° . . 
2 (> PRINTING on handsome Mew Type, as 
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’ g usual; and Books, Stationery. &c. received in part 


>» payment.—Office and Store, No. 164 south I Ith st. 
3 June 27, 1818.— 
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° VOOKS, &c. received for sale on commission 
by H. C. Lewis, are advertised in this paper 
“VatiSe 
June 27, 1818 —— 


DVERTISEMENTS inserted in this paper 


at the customary prices.—Office at No. 164, 





° south Eleventh street, between Walnut and Spruce, 
° 7th door south of Locust. 

§ June 27, 1818.— 
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